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Establishment: The Council of State Governments is a 
part of the governmental structure of the states of the Union. 
It isa joint agency created by thirty-six state governments. 
By legislative action, each of these states has established a 
Commission on Interstate Coédperation “‘to perfect the par- 
ticipation of the state as a member of the Council of State 
Governments.” 


A Governmental Agency: Twenty-nine of these states 
have enacted statutes in this connection declaring the 
Council to be “a joint governmental agency.’’ The Council 
has no individual members; each of the members is a 
state government. 
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in the various regions of the United States, and also 
between the 48 states as a whole. 
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financial support of the Council: The Governors’ Confer- 
ence, The American Legislators’ Association, and The 
National Association of Secretaries of State. The Council 


is the official research agency and clearing house of each of 
these associations, and also of The National Association of 
Attorney-Generals. 


Commissions: Each of the Council's three nationwide 
commissions has one member designated by each state. 


Interlevel Commission: Obviously arrangements must 
be made to bring the state governments into better adjust- 
ment with the federal government—and with county and 
city governments. In 1937 the Council of State Govern- 
ments established a new board which will be composed of 
officials of the federal, state, and local levels of govern- 
ment, to promote such coéperation—namely, the Inter- 
level Commission, 


The Tax Revision Council: To improve such coépera- 
tion in the tax field, the Council of State Governments 
established the Tax Revision Council in 1935; among its 
federal members are the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
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IT IS NOT EASY to understand why democracies 
abuse their servants. If it were just, yet would it be 
folly. . . . Scolding makes men as well as children cal- 
lous, indifferent, stubborn. Yet democracies persist in 
scolding their servants, thus inciting them to be cynics. 
The result is that the man in public life, living in an 
atmosphere of suspicion, constantly misrepresented, 
rarely commended, too often ends by losing his enthusi- 
asm, his courage, even his self-respect. Sometimes he 
concludes he may as well be hung for an old sheep as a 
lamb. Sometimes in disgust he abandons what chance 
he may have of a career. When press and public by sneer 
and slur make public life obnoxious, why wonder that it 
is not attractive to more men of brains and ambition? 
The marvel is not that its level is lower than might be 
wished, but that this level succeeds in keeping where it 
really is. —Ropert LUCE 
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MARK GRAVES 


Taxation, a tangled skein of complexity to the mind of Mr. Average Citizen, is to New 
York’s chief Tax Commissioner, Mark Graves, a fascinating problem. More than half his life 
has been spent in untangling finance problems of the Empire State. Since 1907, when he began 
as examiner of municipal accounts in the comptroller’s office, he has risen to the highest tax 
office in his native state. Among the first to recognize the importance of interstate action for the 
coordination of divergent tax policies, he brought his seasoned experience ta the Interstate Com- 
mission on Conflicting Taxation. In 1937 he served as chairman of the Board of Managers of 


the Council of State Governments. 
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Presenting a noted historian’s plan for the achievement of a better America 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS? 


HE problem which | think is most deeply 
siscurbing thoughtful and experienced 

Americans today of all parties is that of 
the future of our form of government and of 
our fundamental personal liberties. There are 
many things on which most of us can agree. 
We all want America to be a better land for 
all Americans, of all economic grades. We 
want to maintain our standard of living, which 
is the highest enjoyed by any nation in the 
world, and we also want to raise it higher and 
extend it wider. We want to remedy many of 
the defects and wrongs which have grown up 
in both our economic and political systems. 
Most of us further want to retain those personal 
liberties and that chance to rise and be our best 
selves which has been the dream always of the 
American and of the tens of millions from 
other lands who have come here to become 
Americans because of that dream and hope. 
They came here to escape from the trammels 
of all sorts which impeded them in the Old 
World and we not only do not want to see 
such barriers arise here but we want to destroy 
such as have arisen. 

We want a better distribution of income and 
the total social product while at the same time 
'Srare GovernMeENT gratefully acknowledges its 
indebtedness to the author and to THE AMERICAN 
Lecion Macazine for permission to reprint these ex- 


cerpts from Mr. Adams’ article, 4 Way Out, in the 
March, 1938, issue of that publication. 


keeping open the door of opportunity for the 
individual. We want to operate controls over 
the great business enterprises, and we want to 
stop the wild waste of the nation’s resources 
which has characterized our past history. We 
want additional services from government 
which our grandfathers would not have 
dreamed of. We also realize that because much 
of our business has become nationwide, and 
properly so, new problems of control have been 
opened for the national government. National 
brands of food and other commodities; a tele- 
phone call from New York to San Francisco; 
an air flight from coast to coast; a thousand 
other things which might be mentioned bring 
to us a realization that this is one country even 
if there are forty-eight states. We agree that 
the national government has to do, and in the 
future will have to do, many things that used 
to fall within the province of the separate 
states of the Union. 


Democracy vs. dictatorship 


But much of the above calls for tremendous 
centralization of power, and what worries us 
is that as we look about the world today we 
find that everywhere such centralization has 
tended to create dictatorships and totalitarian 
states of one sort or another in which personal 
liberties and much else that has formed part of 
our American Dream have been lost to the 
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people. We know that at present there is 
looming a life and death struggle between such 
states and the democratic countries, between 
dictatorship and democracy. We see what in- 
creasing, and then complete, centralization has 
wrought elsewhere. We see that for the most 
the remaining democracies are small countries 
such as Switzerland and the Scandinavian na- 
tions, together with the British Empire, in 
which alone decentralization has been at work, 
and our own America in which the tendency is 
toward vast centralization. And yet we do 
somehow want to reorganize much in our na- 
tional life and make it better. . .. We ask our- 
selves where we are headed, what can be done, 
what kind of government we want and how it 
should function, with a seriousness which is 
wholly new to our generation... . 


State powers should grow 


As I have said above, most of us agree that 
in many respects the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment will have to continue to grow for cer- 
tain purposes, but precisely because that fact is 
admitted it seems to me essential that the pow- 
ers of the states should also grow, and so help 
to maintain a just balance. We are constantly 
told that there is no alternative between na- 
tional legislation and control or the chaos of 
legislation and control by the forty-eight states, 
and this has been so evident in many cases in 
the past that the statement appears plausible 
and is easily accepted. But there zs another 
alternative which seems to me a possible way 
out. 

That is to make use of codperation between 
the states. Provided results can be attained, the 
nearer government can be kept to the people, 
the more they can consider and determine local 
problems for themselves, the more democratic 
the method is and the less likelihood of our 
being governed from above. Also the more 
intelligent the work is likely to be and the less 
costly, partly because of the absence of log- 
rolling... . 

Without discussing such more or less re- 
gional organizations as the Council for New 
England we may turn to what is becoming 


practically a nationwide new organ of govern- 
ment, the Council of State Governments, and 
then note a few examples of combined actions 
by states which have achieved by the local 
democratic method much of what many think 
can be done only from Washington. Let us 
state emphatically at the beginning that this 
movement is not opposed to the federal govern- 
ment but on the contrary works with it and 
receives valuable aid from it. 


The way out 


The Council of State Governments may now 
be considered to be an integral and valuable 
part of the general governmental machinery of 
the nation. It has no individual members, each 
member being a state, and well over thirty 
states have now united in declaring that the 
Council is “a joint governmental agency.” At 
the last annual meeting in Washington forty- 
five states sent delegates. The object of the 
Council is to solve problems which no one state 
can solve alone, and it has at work three na- 
tional commissions, those on Taxation, on So- 
cial Security, and on Council Development, as 
well as two regional Commissions, one for the 
Delaware River Basin and the other for the 
Ohio Basin. Without going further into the 
details of the organization and movement 
which may, for the reasons suggested above, 
prove the “way out” for combining the achieve- 
ment of a better America without complete 
centralization, we may note some of the things 
which states in combination have already suc- 
ceeded in doing. ... 


Successful regional cooperation 


The cooperation of New York and New Jer- 
sey through the Port of New York Authority 
to handle the problem of the harbor of New 
York which is common to both has worked 
well for some years, and better, I think, than if 
the affairs of each in this regard had been han- 
dled from Washington. 

Another example is the codperation of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 
for the control of the Delaware River Basin 
with regard to pol- (Continued on page 106) 
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STUDENT SOLONS DEMONSTRATE COOPERATION 


Thirty-six colleges participate in model interstate conference 


A i statesmen from campuses of 


thirty-six Pennsylvania colleges and 

universities took their mythical state 
portfolios to Harrisburg on April 22 for a 
model conference on interstate codperation. 
For three days, in the 
shadow of Pennsyl- 
vania’s capitol, they 
debated, caucused, ma- 
neuvered, bargained 
and compromised in 
attempts to persuade 
the 300 conferees to 
endorse interstate pro- 
posals submitted by 
the various campus 
delegations. At ad- 
journment time, ac- 
complishments of the 
conference had been 
embodied in 78 resolutions calling for codpera- 
tion among the states in the solution of prob- 
lems in almost every field of state government. 

Much of the success of this meeting, the fifth 
annual session of the Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence on Government was due to the able man- 
agement of Miss Genevieve Blatt, founder and 
Executive Director of the Conference and to 
the counsel and advice of Professor W. Brooke 
Graves of Temple University, who first pro- 
posed a meeting of the conference devoted to 
interstate problems. 

The purpose of the Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence on Government “is not to preach . . . not 
even to teach .. . but merely to provide a man- 
ner whereby students may learn how their gov- 
ernment operates.” During the five years of its 
existence, the Conference has each year provided 
college students of Pennsylvania with an oppor- 
tunity to participate in meetings which they or- 
ganize and control. In committee meetings and 


W. Brooke Graves 


general sessions these students experience at 
first hand the processes of democratic govern- 
ment. They discover that often the “crafty and 
insidious animal called a statesman or politi- 
cian” may be shrewd rather than “crafty” and 
realistically compromising rather than “insidi- 
ous.” 

Dr. Lester K. Ade, Pennsylvania Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and Henry W. 
Toll, Executive Director of the Council of State 
Governments, addressed the opening meeting 
of this year’s Conference. Dr. Ade warned that 
“we cannot minimize our youth movement... . 
Our college students demand two things, that if 
denied can threaten serious reaction. They seek 
a real opportunity, and an objective program 
that will teach them the fundamentals of lead- 
ership.” Mr. Toll’s address pointed out that “in 
the wake of a century of more or less consistent 
progress, there are emerging problems of gov- 
ernment so confused and so tangled that his- 
torical precedents are no longer adequate guides 
... in their solution.” The speaker discussed 
the development of 
better organization 
and machinery for in- 
terstate cooperation as 
a method of attacking 
these problems. 

For purposes of this 
year’s Conference, each 
college or university 
group had previously 
been designated as 
representative of the 


government of a par- 


ticular state. Each 
member of such a 
group had been assigned the title of an impor- 
tant official of that state and had prepared pro- 
posals dealing with the interstate aspects of his 


Genevieve Blatt 
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official duties and responsibilities in that field of 
government. The chairman of each delegation 
served as the governor of his state. Among his 
duties was the codrdination of the work of his 
group in order that his state’s proposals might 
be most effectively presented. 

Proposals which were given attention in the 
general sessions of the Conference were first 
considered by one of the fourteen committees 
into which the delegates were divided. Each 
committee was made up of officers having simi- 
lar duties in each of the states represented. 
Resolutions adopted by the Conference included 
recommendations for the enactment of uniform 
state laws on many topics. Representative 
among these were uniform acts for attendance 
at trials of out-of-state witnesses; for the inter- 
state pursuit of criminals; for motor vehicle 
registration and speed limits; for the establish- 
ment of Conservation Commissions to cooper- 
ate on a regional basis; for river basin compacts 
on flood control and hydro-electric power, and 
for the conservation of oil and mineral supplies. 

In the field of labor and industrial relations, 
the Conference approved resolutions calling for 
uniform state action in the following fields: 
prevention of labor injunctions; the discourage- 
ment of the interstate movement of industry; 
a minimum hourly wage of forty cents and a 
maximum week of forty hours, and the crea- 
tion of state labor boards modeled after the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Social welfare considered 


Problems of public health and welfare were 
dealt with in resolutions providing for the con- 
trol of venereal diseases; for premarital physi- 
cal and mental examinations; for the transfer 
of the poor and indigent from one state to the 
other, and for the taxation of non-residents for 
educational facilities used by them. 

Resolutions also urged that the Child Labor 
Amendment be ratified, that an annual na- 
tional lottery be held, and that the federal gov- 
ernment collect all gasoline, tobacco, electrical 
energy, beer and general sales taxes and appor- 
tion the proceeds among the states. 
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GREAT LAKES FISHERIES 
we of the Great Lakes Fisheries Con- 


ference received valuable aid in its en- 

deavors to preserve the fisheries of the 
Great Lakes when the Izaak Walton League 
of America, assembled in Chicago on April 21, 
1938, adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS at a conference held on Febru- 
ary 25 and 26, 1938, at Detroit, Michigan, the 
Council of State Governments adopted a reso- 
lution urging the appropriate agencies of the 
federal government of the United States to dis- 
cuss with the appropriate Canadian authori- 
ties, without delay, the advisability of a treaty 
to establish an international board of inquiry, 
whose function it shall be to consider and to 
recommend measures for the conservation of 
the Great Lakes fisheries, and definitely recom- 
mending the enactment of a treaty governing 
the fisheries of the boundary lakes; and» 

WHEREAS this resolution confirms those of 
a similar nature adopted by the Izaak Walton 
League of America at its annual meeting on 
May 1, 1937; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Izaak Walton League of America, in conven- 
tion assembled in Chicago on April 21, 1938, 
reaffirm its stand on this important conserva- 
tion question and express its wholehearted sup- 
port of the action taken by the Council of State 
Governments in recommending a Great Lakes 
treaty. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy 
of this resolution be submitted to the President 
of the United States, to the Secretary of State, 
to each United States Senator of the states front- 
ing the Great Lakes, to the United States Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, and to the Executive 
Secretary of the Council of State Governments. 


LAKE MICHIGAN MEETING 


The Special Committee on Lake Michigan 
Fisheries met May 6 at the offices of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in Chicago. Further 
discussions of uniform regulations for Lake 
Michigan will be considered at later meetings 
of the Committee. 
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LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


Lessons from Nebraska’s bicameral experience 


By FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 
Department of Politics, Princeton University 


in America wherever students of the 

legislative process have felt that the bi- 
cameral system presents difficulties of proce- 
dure which ought to be remedied. Certainly 
committees of conference have become in the 
United States an integral and indispensable 
part of the parliamentary machinery in bi- 
cameral legislatures. Without such a device, 
procedure would often become interminable. 
If the two houses assume different and con- 
flicting positions upon pending legislation, 
there must be some method of harmonizing 
and unifying action lest a hopeless and ludi- 
crous deadlock result. 

Only the most careful and detailed study, 
and in more than one state legislature, can af- 
ford a scientific appraisal of conference com- 
mittees. Patently, practical operation must be 
the test of efficiency or inefficiency. The pres- 
ent discussion attempts to set forth certain 
pertinent data for the Nebraska bicameral 
legislature from 1921 to 1933, a period begin- 
ning with the effective operation of a consti- 
tutional amendment requiring that the legisla- 


(Ci Amer committees have been an issue 


ture adopt conference reports only by yea and. 


nay votes entered upon the journal, and ending 
with the successful campaign for a unicameral 
system. 


Conference committee defined 


Technically, a conference committee is a 
group of representatives from both houses of 
the legislature, selected, after the two houses 
have been unable to agree upon amendments to 
a pending bill, to meet and jointly to recom- 
mend a means of settling the difference. 

This definition excludes certain other joint 
committees which are appointed from time to 


time to facilitate the legislative process and 
which are often loosely alluded to as confer- 
ence committees. For example, chiefly for 
convenience in terminology and study, such 
committees as those appointed to arrange joint 
sessions of the two legislative chambers and 
those designated to recommend the date of ad- 
journment sine die are not included. 


Significant legislation considered 

On the basis of all measures introduced into 
the legislature, the number of bills sent to con- 
ference is insignificant. Defenders of the 
conference committee, in the course of the 
Nebraska bicameral-unicameral campaign of 
1934, made much of that fact. It is incumbent 
upon any honest student, however, to point 
out that such a fact, when used to indicate the 
real importance of conference committees, is 
grossly misleading. 

In the regular biennial legislative sessions 
from 1921 to 1933, inclusive, 6564 bills were 
introduced in the Nebraska legislature; 175 
bills were sent to conference. Those who care 
to do so can say with absolute truth that less 
than three per cent of all bills introduced ever 
went to conference. But to predicate from that 
fact that the conference committee is unimpor- 
tant in legislation is indefensible reasoning. 
Every person familiar with the operation of 
legislatures must admit that the mere imtroduc- 
tion of a bill in no way implies that it will ever 
receive serious consideration or even that the 
introducer himself is in favor of it. Bills may 
be introduced for any of a number of reasons 
aside from a genuine desire to enact them into 
law. Introducers may wish an abundance of 
parliamentary “trading stock” which can be 
abandoned for important concessions, they may 
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wish to placate some unreasonable constituent, 
or they may contemplate any one of thousands 
of political tricks. In Nebraska, during the 
period studied, the Senate failed to pass 58.6 
per cent of the measures introduced in that 
chamber; and more than two-thirds (67.87 per 
cent) of all House measures were never passed 
by the House. Comparisons between the total 
number of bills introduced and those sent to 
conference are almost wholly meaningless. 


Comparison of conference measures 


A comparison of genuine significance can be 
made between the number of measures sent 
to conference and the number of Senate Files 
and House Rolls actually passed by both 
houses of the legislature. During the sessions 
mentioned, 981 House Rolls were passed by 
both houses; 115 of them (11.72 per cent) were 
sent to conference. Of the Senate Files, 488 
were passed by both houses; 46 (9.42 per cent) 
went to conference. Of all bills passed by both 
houses, then, 10.95 per cent were first subject 
to conference committee action. 

Virtually half (49.71 per cent) of all bills 
which went to conference were first sent to a 
conference committee within the last ten cal- 
endar days of the session. More than two-thirds 
(69.14 per cent) of all conference bills were 
first sent to conference within the last twenty 
calendar days, a period often regarded as mark- 
ing the final rush of the legislature. Such fig- 
ures are more significant when it is realized 
that the average length of the regular sessions 
was 113.4 calendar days. 

In Nebraska, it is not true, as many students 
would probably have supposed, that only a few 
members of the legislature served as conferees 
or that a few leaders served on all the com- 
mittees. An average of 87 per cent of the mem- 
bership of the Senate served on conference 
committees in each session, and 48.71 per cent 
of the membership of the House of Represent- 
atives. The difference in the averages is ex- 
plained, obviously, by the fact that the House 
had 100 members while the Senate had only 33. 

There was a decided tendency, almost a uni- 
form one in the Senate, for every group of con- 
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ferees, on a bill originating in the house which 
they represented, to include one or more intro- 
ducers of the measure. 

By custom and etiquette, the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate were 
somewhat bound, when appointing conferees, 
to respect the prevailing sentiment of their 
houses. Not always, of course, was prevailing 
sentiment the majority judgment of the cham- 
ber. Emergency legislation in Nebraska (to 
become effective sooner than three calendar 
months after passage) must be passed by a two- 
thirds majority of those elected to each house; 
the same provision applies to deficiency appro- 
priations; and appropriations in excess of the 
Governor’s budget must be passed by a three- 
fifths vote. In such cases, less than a majority 
might defeat legislation and express the pre- 
vailing sentiment of one of the chambers. In 
slightly less than half the instances, groups of 
conferees consisted only of members who had 
voted with the prevailing sentiment of the 
chamber; but in later years there was a grow- 
ing tendency to appoint one member of the 
opposition to serve as a conferee. 


Selection of conferees 


Members of the standing committees which 
had considered bills were often appointed con- 
ferees. In the House, the chairman or at least 
one member of the standing committee was 
appointed in 64.11 per cent of the cases; the 
chairman himself was a conferee in 27.75 per 
cent of the instances. In the Senate, the ten- 
dency was even more pronounced. In that 
body the chairman or at least one member of 
the standing committee was a member of 79.8 
per cent of all conference groups, and the chair- 
man himself was a member of 33 per cent. 

As one might anticipate in a political body, 
it was customary for the party in power, with a 
few exceptions, to retain control of conference 
groups. But there was a constant tendency, 
when the minority party was sizable, to give it 
minority representation on conference com- 
mittees. In the early 20’s the Democratic 
minority was negligible, as was the Republican 
minority in 1933; and in those sessions it was 
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patently necessary to curtail minority repre- 
sentation and often to eliminate it. But even in 
the Democratic Senate of 1933, with only two 
Republicans in the membership, the minority 
party was given representation in 12 out of 34 
groups of managers appointed. 

In the House it was the custom of the 
Speaker to appoint conferees, without a mo- 
tion, whenever the House refused to concur in 
Senate amendments. In the Senate, however, 
a motion for appointment was customary; and 
in 79.08 per cent of the instances in which a 
motion was recorded in the journal, the Sena- 
tor who made the motion was included among 
the conferees. 


Presiding officers responsible 


It will thus be seen that there were factors 
in the appointment of conferees which oper- 
ated to prevent utter arbitrariness on the part 
of the presiding officers, although often the 
factors may have been non-rational. It must 
be said, however, that the power of appoint- 
ment which rested in the hands of the presid- 
ing officers might have been, and at times 
almost certainly was, used for the advantage 
of party or clique action. But, naturally, pre- 
siding officers varied in the degree to which 
they would enter political intrigue. It would be 
unfair to imply that all conference committees 
were controlled. Presiding officers were often 
governed in their selection by the qualifications 
of members for particular conference appoint- 
ments, by the interest which members had 
shown in pending measures, and even by a 
conscious desire to pass around honors of legis- 
lative recognition. 

Nebraska conference committees invariably 
consisted of an equal number of managers 
from each house, and in nearly every instance 
three members were appointed from each 
chamber. The committee reported when a 
majority of its joint membership could agree, 
thus making it possible for one conferee to join 
those of the other chamber in out-voting his 
colleagues who had been appointed with him. 
Nominally, conferences were secret sessions. 
Occasionally other members of the legislature, 


or even non-members, were present for at least 
a part of the meeting. The bill-drafting at- 
torney employed by the Legislative Reference 
Bureau was frequently consulted. Theoreti- 
cally, conference managers arranged a com- 
promise, if one was necessary, without influence 
by legislative or political leaders outside the 
conference committee; but in practice conferees 
could not be prevented from consulting politi- 
cal leaders or associates. 


Committees act promptly 

Nebraska conference committee reports were 
usually made with reasonable promptness. Of 
the committees which reported, 21.42 per cent 
did so on the same day they were created, 42.4 
per cent within one day, and 57.13 per cent 
within two days. Reports delayed more than a 
week were unusual. One report was withheld 
for 61 days, more than twice as long as the 
period necessary to report any other measure 
which was sent to conference. Ironically 
enough, the report was rejected; and a new 
committee reported in four days a measure ac- 
ceptable to both houses. Long withheld reports 
are of course open to the suspicion that politi- 
cal or strategical maneuvers underlie the delay. 

The action of conference committees con- 
cerning the content of legislation which they 
consider is likely to be significant. In Nebraska, 
conferences were not limited merely to matters 
in dispute between the chambers. In several 
instances entirely new bills, in the nature of 
substitutes, were reported to the legislature. 

If a bill went to conference, its advocates 
could be sure that its chances of final passage 
were better than nine to one. Exactly 92 per 
cent of all conference bills were passed by the 
legislature. The privileged position of a con- 
ference bill was, indeed, an inducement which 
at times encouraged members to strive to get 
their measures sent to conference. Moreover, 
only one conference committee was necessary 
in the case of 74.29 per cent of all bills so re- 
ferred; for the remainder, the first conference 
report was rejected, and from two to four con- 
ferences were necessary. 

Conference reports were not always unani- 
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mous, although there was a tendency for all 
members to agree if any definite report were 
submitted. Committees at times reported to 
the two houses that they were unable to agree 
and asked the appointment of new conferees 
in whole or in part. Upon other occasions con- 
ferees signed reports which they did not care 
to support in order to get the dispute settled 
or the report before the houses for a vote. Man- 
agers occasionally appended to their signatures 
on the report an explanation setting forth their 
reserved right to oppose the recommendations. 
At other times conferees signed a report with- 
out explanation and subsequently voted 
against it. 


Reports not amendable 


Conference committee reports in Nebraska, 
in harmony with prevailing procedure else- 
where, were debatable but might not be 
amended. Either they were accepted in full or 
rejected. Ordinarily, the failure to secure the 
adoption of a conference report in any form 
meant the death of the legislation. There are 
still means, rarely used but nonetheless con- 
ceivable to the wily parliamentarian, to save 
such bills. On one occasion, for instance, a 
Senate bill relating to public morals was 
amended in the House. One of the introducers 
moved that the Senate refuse to concur in the 
amendments, and the bill was sent to confer- 
ence; but later the House refused to adopt the 
conference report. The Senate introducer then 
moved that the Senate concur in the original 
House amendments, the motion prevailed, and 
the bill was regarded as passed. 

Ordinarily the authority of conferees acting 
within the committee and the advantageous 
parliamentary position of reports made of con- 
ferences a potent weapon in the hands of politi- 
cal strategists. Secret maneuvering could take 
place within the committee: and the general 
membership of the legislature had little choice 
but to acquiesce in the form of the conference 
report or sacrifice the legislation. Consequently 
the conference committee often became, in the 
words of Senator Norris, “the most important 
branch of our legislature.” 
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(Continued from page 100) lution, control of 
its waters, highways, parks, fish and the like. 

Again, the depletion of the marine and Great 
Lakes fisheries has resulted in the cooperation 
thus far (through the Commissions on Inter- 
state Codperation of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments) of Delaware, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Pensylvania and New 
Jersey. Other states will follow, and the co- 
operation of the appropriate federal agencies 
is provided for... . 

We thus find a new and extremely impor- 
tant idea at work among the people, providing 
through the Council of State Governments and 
its various Commissions a possible, and, I think, 
the only practical, “way out” from a complete 
centralization of powers in Washington with 
the dangers involved. Federal powers in many 
respects will have to increase along some lines 
in future, as I have pointed out, but here 
is a make-weight in the traditional balance 
of powers between local and central govern- 
ment. 

It speaks well for both the Constitution and 
the political sagacity and desire for retaining 
self-government on the part of the people that 
such a way can be tried and is making such 
rapid headway. This plan is no theory in the 
mind of some reformer. It is actually working, 
and should be much more widely known and 
supported. It has no party bias or affiliation. It 
is not the idea of any particular political group. 
In the Council of State Governments and on the 
interstate and nationwide Commissions thus 
far set up, all parties are represented. It is the 
voice of the whole American people speaking. 
It is a joint effort of men of all shades of po- 
litical opinion who are not thinking in terms 
of politics at all but only in terms of getting 
things done in the American way, that is the 
democratic way. It is a way of letting the peo- 
ple do for themselves what they can do as an 
offset to the increasing duties and centraliza- 
tion of Washington. In it lies a great hope for 
the future. 
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ATTORNEY- GENERALS 


Supreme Court defines status of interstate compacts 


Colorado, P. Warren Green of Dela- 

ware, Herbert R. O’Conor of Mary- 
land, David T. Wilentz of New Jersey, John J. 
Bennett of New York, and Abram P. Staples 
of Virginia won a victory in the United States 
Supreme Court recently when Mr. Justice 
Brandeis read the opinion of the Court in the 
case of Hinderlider, State Engineer vs. La Plata 
River and Cherry Creek Ditch Company. The 
Colorado-New Mexico Compact, entered into 
with the consent of Congress, which provides 
for an equitable distribution between the two 
states of the waters of the interstate La Plata 
River was held to be constitutional and not an 
impairment of the right to use this water which 
had previously been granted by court order to 
the complainant, a private water company. Un- 
der this compact each state receives a definite 
share of water under the varying conditions 
which obtain during the year. Considerable 
discretion was given to the state engineers in 
the administration of water rights under the 
compact. As the most efficient and equitable 
way of distributing the water of this river, 
these officials agreed to rotate the whole of the 
water supply between the two states in order 
that each state should be permitted to enjoy the 
entire flow of the river during alternating ten- 
day periods. 


Pe Byron G. Rogers of 


Compact not federal statute 


In its decision, the Court held that the assent 
of Congress to such a compact does not make it 
a “statute of the United States” within the 
meaning of the federal Judicial Code, so as to 
be reviewable by the Supreme Court on appeal; 
but that a controversy over the rights in an 
interstate stream, such as was here presented, 
is a federal question and may be considered by 
the High Court on Certiorari. 

An interesting aspect of the decision was the 


Court’s pronouncement concerning the nature 
and legal status of an interstate compact. The 
opinion states in part: 

“The Supreme Court of Colorado held the 
Compact unconstitutional because, for aught 
that appears, it embodies not a judicial, or 
quasi-judicial, decision of controverted rights, 
but a trading compromise of conflicting claims. 
The assumption that a judicial or quasi-judicial 
decision of the controverted claims is essential 
to the validity of a compact adjusting them, 
rests upon misconception. It ignores the his- 
tory and order of development of the two 
means provided by the Constitution for adjust- 
ing interstate controversies. The compact—the 
legislative means—adapts to our Union of sov- 
ereign states the age-old treaty-making power 
of independent sovereign nations. Adjustment 
by compact without a judicial or quasi-judicial 
determination of existing rights had been prac- 
ticed in the Colonies, was practiced by the states 
before the adoption of the Constitution, and 
had been extensively practiced in the United 
States for nearly half a century before this 
Court first applied the judicial means in set- 
tling the boundary dispute in Rhode Island vs. 
Massachusetts. . . . 

“The extent of the existing equitable right 
of Colorado and of New Mexico in the La Plata 
River could obviously have been determined by 
a suit in this Court. . . . But resort to the judi- 
cial remedy is never essential to the adjustment 
of interstate controversies, unless the states are 
unable to agree upon the terms of a compact, 
or Congress refuses its consent. The difficulties 
incident to litigation have led states to resort, 
with frequency, to adjustment of their con- 
troversies by compact, even where the matter 
in dispute was the relatively simple one of a 
boundary. In two such cases this Court sug- 
gested ‘that the parties endeavor with the con- 
sent of Congress to adjust their boundaries.’ ” 
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held in the club house of a famous 
Kentucky distillery will be one of the 
many novel features tendered the National 
Association of Secretaries of State by Kentucky. 

Meeting in the Georgian Room of the Hotel 
Kentucky at 10 o'clock Tuesday, June 21, Ken- 
tucky’s welcome will be extended by Secretary 
of State Charles D. Arnett. Hon. Robert A. 
Gray, Secretary of State of Florida, will reply, 
and after roll call the annual address of the 
President will be heard. 

On the afternoon of the first day a round- 
table discussion concerning the federal licens- 
ing of corporations as proposed in pending 
legislation in the United States Congress will 
be led by Hon. Edward Clark, Secretary of 
State of Texas. 

Following a subscription dinner at the Hotel 
Kentucky, a moonlight cruise on the Ohio 
River as guests of Mr. Alex Stegner of Louis- 
ville will be made on the steamer Idlewild, 
chartered for the occasion. There will be 
dancing on board ship. 

Wednesday’s session will be marked by a 
visit to Bardstown, where the secretaries will 
see “The Old Kentucky Home.” Here St. 
Joseph’s Church, the oldest Catholic church in 
Kentucky and which contains many art treas- 
ures will be viewed. The secretaries will have 
the rare opportunity of viewing Gethsemane 
Abbey of the Trappist order. 

At the Bardstown business session a round- 
table discussion of miscellaneous office prob- 
lems will be led by Hon. Mike Holm, Secretary 
of State of Minnesota. At the same session 


A n otp fashioned Kentucky burgoo to be 


Hon. Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, will report for 
the Committee on Uniform Election Laws. On 
the same day Hodgenville, Kentucky, will be 
visited, where the secretaries may see the old 
log cabin birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Kentucky extends welcome to Twenty-first Conference 


On the evening of Wednesday, June 22, the 
National Association’s annual banquet and 
dance will be held in the Gold Ball Room of 
the Hotel Kentucky. There will be an after- 
dinner speech by the guest of honor, Hon. 
Albert B. Chandler, Governor of Kentucky. 

Thursday morning, June 23, a business meet- 
ing will be held in the Senate Chamber at the 
state capitol in Frankfort. At this session Hon. 
Doris I. Byrne, Executive Deputy Secretary of 
State of New York and Secretary of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Uniform Trade Mark Reg- 
ulations will report on her committee’s pro- 
posals. At this meeting also, Henry W. Toll, 
Executive Director of the Council of State 
Governments, will address the secretaries on 
“Machinery for Good Neighbors.” Following 
this address Hon. Edward J. Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State of Illinois and chairman of the 
Standing Committee on State Publications, will 
report for his committee. 

Following the burgoo luncheon near Frank- 
fort, a tour of the Blue Grass region will in- 
clude visits to many famous stables. The Henry 
Clay home will be visited on this tour. 

In the evening a buffet supper will be ten- 
dered to the party at Goshen Gardens by Hon. 
William B. Belknap, for many years a Ken- 
tucky legislator and former president of the 
American Legislators’ Association and vice 
president of the Council of State Governments. 

On the last day of the meeting, Friday, June 
24, the secretaries will leave Louisville for 
Mammoth Cave, going by way of Fort Knox to 
visit the nation’s gold depository. Luncheon 
will be served in the Snow Ball Dining Room 
inside Mammoth Cave, followed by a business 
session. At this session Hon. Mike Holm, 
chairman on the Special Committee on Appro- 
priations for Official Manuals, will report. 
Resolutions will be considered and election of 
officers will be held at this time. 
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LEGISLATURES 


Legislators homeward bound 


ITH most of this year’s regular and spe- 
W aa legislative sessions already ad- 
journed, an examination of some of the 
new statutes indicates that social welfare again 
has dominated legislative attention. Relief, wel- 
fare, housing, labor and social disease control 
have been among the most prominent subjects. 
Virginia occupied the center of attention in 
social security matters when it approved plans 
for assistance to the aged, the blind, and de- 
pendent children. At the beginning of 1938 
Virginia was the only state which did not have 
one or more of these plans. Relief, which has 
been one of the most distressing problems to 
legislators and governors in recent years, again 
came in for a major share of attention. The 
California special session appropriated $6,000,- 
000 to help the counties pay their shares of old 
age pension costs, and $4,900,000 for relief sew- 
ing projects, self-help and unemployment. It 
also proposed a constitutional amendment to 
be voted on at the November election, author- 
izing the legislature to merge the state relief 
administration with the state welfare depart- 
ment. Among the welfare measures approved 
by the Georgia special session were those which 
authorized the State Department of Public 
Welfare to spend part of its appropriation for 
administrative expenses of county welfare de- 
partments, amended the unemployment com- 
pensation law to make benefit payments possi- 
ble earlier than originally planned, arranged 
for county financing of medical care for the 
indigent sick, and provided insurance protec- 
tion for seasonal workers. An emergency fund 
of $600,000 was created in Kansas to aid finan- 
cially distressed counties in meeting their social 
security obligations. 
- Kentucky legislators referred to popular vote 
a proposed constitutional amendment which 
would require the continuous provision of aid 
to the aged, the blind, and dependent children. 


Kentucky also changed its unemployment com- 
pensation law to include all workers regardless 
of their occupation, who earned $3,000 or less. 
Mississippi liberalized its provisions for eligibil- 
ity for old age assistance, provided assistance 
for the needy blind and placed administration 
of this latter program under the State Welfare 
Board. In Ohio, where the relief problem of 
cities has been acute, a special session of the 
legislature approved a financial program for 
poor relief totaling almost $17,500,000 to be 
raised by an excise tax on amusement and alco- 
holic beverages. 


Labor 


Kentucky enacted a minimum wage law of 
the wage-board type providing for directory 
and mandatory orders applicable to women 
and minors in any industry in which a substan- 
tial number of such workers ‘are receiving 
wages less than the value of their services and 
less than sufficient to meet the cost of living. 
South Carolina has put into immediate effect 
a 40-hour week law for textile workers. This 
will remain in effect only to May 1, 1939 unless 
Congress in the meantime enacts a 40-hour law 
of similar coverage. Virginia has established a 
48-hour week for women and reduced their 
maximum daily hours from ten to nine. New 
York amended its hours law for women by ex- 
tending the coverage to beauty parlors. 

Kentucky outlawed company-paid deputy 
sheriffs, while New York regulated private de- 
tective agencies and prohibited the use of the 
latter in labor disputes. New York also estab- 
lished supervision over fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies. 


Housing 


At the beginning of the year twenty-nine 
states had local housing authority enabling 
legislation. Since that time, California, Missis- 
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sippi, and Virginia have joined this group of 
states. New Jersey passed an enabling act for 
local authorities similar to those in the other 
states. Its state housing authority will remain 
in existence with only advisory powers over 
local agencies. New York authorized counties 
and first-class villages to establish municipal 
housing authorities and provide the use of in- 
surance company funds for low-cost housing 
investment. The legislature also passed a num- 
ber of other housing laws, one of the most im- 
portant of which gave first approval to a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment setting up a 
$200,000,000 statewide revolving fund for hous- 
ing loans. The Ohio legislature, first to pass a 
local authority act, strengthened their powers 
of eminent domain and opened up non-federal 
funds of all kinds, whether public or private, 
including the teachers’ retirement fund, as 
sources for investment in housing authority 


bonds. 
Safety 


In addition to the numerous publicity cam- 
paigns which have been launched in behalf of 
highway safety, several states this year took ad- 
ditional steps to increase the safety of the mo- 
torist. Kentucky approved a new safety code 
and made the Department of Revenue respon- 
sible for license revocation in drunken driving 
convictions. Virginia voted compulsory safety 
instruction in the schools; Ohio appropriated 
an additional $160,000 for its highway patrol to 
add 80 policemen; 200 troupers were added to 
the state police in New Jersey, and Mississippi 
established a Commissioner of Public Safety to 
supervise a new 54-man highway patrol which 
will have power to enforce motor vehicle laws. 
This action by Mississippi leaves Florida as 
the only state which has no highway patrol 
whatsoever, though several of the so-called pa- 
trols are merely motor vehicle inspectors work- 
ing under the state highway department. 

The New York Legislative Committee study- 
ing the administration of justice was continued 
until 1939. Governor James J. Price has referred 
to the Virginia Legislative Council a study of 
the advisability of creating a state department 


SESSIONS 

Now meeting 
Regular sessions: Convened: 
Louisiana May 9 
Massachusetts January 5 


New Jersey January 11 

Special sessions: 
Ohio 
Illinois 


May 16 
May 20 
Recent adjournments 


Regular sessions: Adjourned: Convened: 


Kentucky ..March 1. January 4 
Mississippi ..April 13. . January 4 
New York ....March 19. January 5 
Rhode Island... April 21. January 4 
South Carolina May 7. . January 11 
Virginia March 22. January 12 
Special sessions: 
Arkansas ..March 26.. March 10 
California March 12. March 7 
Kansas ..March 4..February 7 
Kentucky April 9 March 2 
Ohio March 4. November 29 


Constitutional Conventions 


Convened: 
New York April 5 
New Hampshire May 11 


of safety to supervise all state law enforcement 
activities. (See article on page 115.) 


Other subjects 


Among the outstanding new laws affecting 
schools, was the optional teachers’ retirement 
act passed in Kentucky to replace the 1928 law 
which has been non-operative. However, the 
new law does not go into effect until 1940, and 
will need an appropriation then to make it ef- 
fective. It excludes from benefits all but teach- 
ers actually engaged in classroom work. Mis- 
sissippi provided a uniform system of public 
school bus transportation. Virginia increased 
its school term from eight months to nine. 

Authorization for various planning agencies 
received a great deal of legislative considera- 
tion. Kentucky passed planning and enabling 
legislation for third, fourth, fifth and sixth class 
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cities, and set up a capitol planning commis- 
sion in Frankfort. Mississippi extended munic- 
ipal zoning privileges to towns of 1500 popu- 
lation, and Virginia authorized counties to 
adopt zoning regulations. Virginia also estab- 
lished a state planning board of twelve mem- 
bers and passed an act regulating the erection 
of billboards along the highways. 

Prominent in liquor legislation this year was 
Georgia’s permission for county option on hard 
liquor, and Kentucky’s transference of regulat- 
ing and licensing duties to its three-man state 
tax commission. Kentucky also placed a ban 
on Sunday beer sales. Mississippi provided for 
a temperance supervisor to teach the ill effects 
of habit-forming drugs and alcohol in public 
schools and colleges. 

The outstanding feature in this year’s tax 
legislation was the fact that very few new tax 
laws were enacted. New York continued all 
its so-called emergency taxes without enacting 
any new laws. Kentucky refused to change 
its laws. New Jersey established a commission 
of sixteen members to study tax delinquency 
and to formulate a comprehensive plan for the 
revision of all tax laws. The commission is to 
report this year or next. Georgia abolished its 
Tax Commission and centered tax powers in a 
State Revenue Commissioner. Mississippi in- 
creased the powers of the state tax commission- 
ers, raised income tax exemptions to the federal 
_level and increased income tax rates approxi- 
mately one-half of one per cent. It levied a 
new two per cent use tax and placed a $3,000 
exemption on homesteads from debt judg- 
ments. 

For a summary of this year’s social disease 
legislation see page 95 of the May issue of STaTE 
GOVERNMENT. 


NEW MAINE LIBRARIAN 


Olive L. Hall, former private secretary to 
Governor Lewis O. Barrows and well known 
editor and public servant in Maine, has been 
appointed Maine State Librarian to fill the 
vacancy left by the recent death of Henry E. 
Dunnack. 
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INDIANA REFERENCE BUREAU 


Indiana has lost a devoted public servant 
through the death, on March 28, of Dr. Charles 
Kettleborough as the result of injuries sus- 
tained by him in an auto accident on March 
13th. Author of Constitution Making in Indi- 
ana and many articles in leading political sci- 
ence journals Dr. Kettleborough had served as 
Director of the Indiana Legislative Reference 
Bureau since 1911. In that year he received 
his Ph.D. degree from the University of Indi- 
ana. Long a firm friend of the American Legis- 
lators Association and the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, Dr. Kettleborough was one of the 
pioneers in legislative reference work. The In- 
diana statutes reflect his expert aid to members 
of the Indiana General Assembly for a quarter 
of a century. 

On April 14 Governor M. Clifford Town- 
send announced the appointment of Mr. Her- 
bert P. Kenney as the new acting director of 
the Legislative Reference Bureau. Mr. Kenney 
served as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives during the sessions of 1923, 1925, 1931 and 
1932. More recently he has been assistant pub- 
lic Counselor with the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. 


INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION 


From the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
comes notice that on April 26 Governor Hurley 
signed a Resolve of the General Court which 
directs the Massachusetts Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation to investigate and study the 
migration of industrial establishments from 
Massachusetts to other states, and the offering 
of inducements by governmental agencies to 
industrial plants to move to other states. The 
cooperation commission has already begun its 
investigations and has enlisted the aid of the 
New England Council, the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, and the principal Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Massachusetts. Mr. John 
W. Plaisted, secretary to the commission, is in 
charge of the research connected with the in- 
vestigation. 
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COSGO BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Atlantic to Pacific 


Arthur W. Hollis 


Cliff Yelle 


Henry F. Long 


Arthur W. Hollis 


Thirteen years as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court have brought to Sena- 
tor Arthur W. Hollis a rich fund of practical 
experience with problems of state government. 
In 1925 he began his career in the General 
Court as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and three years later was elected to the 
Senate, where he served as a member of the 
Senate committees on Rules, and Ways and 
Means, as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Metropolitan Affairs, and as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Mercantile Affairs. 


Henry F. Long 


For nearly thirty-five years Henry F. Long 
has participated in local and state public affairs 
of Massachusetts. His career includes service 
in a number of local offices, as chairman of the 
State Commission on Trust Funds, as a state 
legislator, as secretary to Massachusetts Gover- 
nors Samuel W. McCall and Calvin Coolidge, 
and in his preser-t position as Commissioner of 
Corporations and Taxation which he has held 
since 1920. Formerly President of the National 
Tax Association, he now edits the National 
Tax Bulletin. 


George Woodward 


George Woodward 


For twenty years the penetrating political 
diagnoses and whimsical governmental pre- 
scriptions of Dr. George Woodward have been 
a potent antiseptic influence in Pennsylvania’s 
Senate. His salty wit and uncommon sense 
make every issue of The Pennsylvania Legisla- 
tor (which he publishes) an event of thought- 
fulness spiced with mirth. For more than a 
decade an advocate of interstate cooperation, 
he has served as vice president of the American 
Legislators’ Association, and has been a staunch 
friend and adviser to the Council. 


Cliff Yelle 


Cliff Yelle found one of the keys to success 
in the understanding of the tricks that figures 
can be made to play. A native son of the State 
of Washington, Mr. Yelle first entered public 
life when he was elected as auditor of Whit- 
man County in 1930. Two years later he be- 
came State Auditor and was re-elected for a 
second term in 1936. His interest in the co- 
operative solution of state fiscal problems has 
been rewarded by his selection as President of 
the National Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers, and Treasurers. 
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GOVERNORS 


Executives of Illinois, Kentucky and Ohio call special 
sessions for relief and welfare needs 


Governor Richard W. Leche, in his opening 
address to the sixty-day session of the Louisiana 
legislature on May 9, informed the members 
that he had “no pet schemes” and “no ‘must’ 
legislation of any kind.” His speech to the Peli- 
can State’s solons pointed out that they were 
free to amend the few administration measures 
that would be introduced during the session. 

Two problems were stressed by the Governor 
as being the most important to be faced in the 
session. The first is a sound financial system 
for the social security and hospital programs. 
For this he recommended a one per cent sales 
tax “because from our experience we find that 
is the easiest, best and most logical plan for 
raising the necessary revenue to continue and 
enlarge these programs. If you have some 
other plan, put it through. It does not make 
any difference to us. All we can say to you is 
that this social security, hospital and dental 
program must be financed and that responsi- 
bility rests with you.” 


Stresses rural highways 


He said, “The next matter of importance is 
the great highway system of this state, which 
was also instituted under the regime of Senator 
Long. ... You have no further funds for new 
highway construction and your maintenance 
funds are inadequate. . . . | only have one rec- 
ommendation to make to you. I say if you do 
decide to provide additional money for high- 
ways, I think 80 per cent of it should go to 
farmers’ gravel roads.” 

Governor Leche pointed out that since the 
last legislative session two years ago more than 
$50,000,000 of new capital has come into 
Louisiana. He said, “. . . out of the forty-eight 
states in the United States today you have the 
honor and pleasure of representing a state that 
knows no recession, but is going along like the 


whole United States should go along if it ex- 
pects to get back to prosperity.” 


A report on Kentucky’s mental institutions 
recently rendered to Governor Albert B. 
Chandler criticized their present organization 
as inadequate. It made fifty-eight recommen- 
dations for their improvement. The most im- 
portant of the suggested changes are embodied 
in a single bill to be introduced at the special 
session called for May 23. Governor Chandler 
said this would be the only measure intro- 
duced at the session—the third in 1938—and 
predicted the legislature would enact it and 
adjourn within six days. 


Governor Henry Horner called the Illinois 
General Assembly into special session on May 
20 to consider twenty-two subjects. Most im- 
portant was the provision of additional relief 
funds for Chicago. In this portion of his call 
the Governor left a way open for the legisla- 
ture to combine all relief agencies under one 
state head such as the welfare department. 
Other subjects mentioned are of such impor- 
tance as to make the legislators’ task a large 
one. They include: enactment of an automo- 
bile drivers’ license law; creation of a state 
school board; initiation of a constitutional con- 
vention; continuation of the emergency sales 
tax on public utilities; changes in the housing 
laws to enable the state to participate in fed- 
eral funds which are available; enactment of a 
law authorizing cities to adopt a city manager 
plan, and regulation and taxation of oil pro- 
duction. 


At the call of Governor Martin L. Davey, 
Ohio’s legislature went into a special session on 
May 16 primarily to attempt to work out the 
relief problems of Ohio cities. 
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LEGISLATORS’ REFERENCE SHELF 


New York State Constitution Annotated and 
Amendments Proposed to the New York State 
Constitution 1895-1937, by the New York 
State Constitutional Convention Committee, 
are the first two of twelve volumes of reports 
and studies of this committee which were 
prepared for the use of the delegates to the 
New York State Constitutional Convention of 
1938. The first volume not only presents the 
annotated text of the constitution in force as 
of January 1, 1938, but also the text and amend- 
ments of New York State’s three preceding 
constitutions adopted in 1777, 1821, and 1846. 
The second volume includes all amendments 
to the Constitution proposed in the Legislature 
since the adoption of the present Constitution 
in 1894 and amendments adopted by the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1915 but rejected by 
the people. This common sense approach to 
constitutional revision stands in refreshing con- 
trast to methods which would select constitu- 
tional principles by philosophic introspection. 


Democracy Comes of Age, Report No. 3 of 
the New Jersey Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation, January, 1938. 62 pages. 

This document, prepared by the oldest of the 
thirty-six codperation commissions, traces the 
development of interstate cooperation as a de- 
vice to secure codrdinated action among the 
states. The federal government, the report 
points out, was intended to represent indi- 
viduals and not the states as political entities. 
The development of the machinery by which 
states may collaborate in the preparation and 
execution of interstate plans is cited as evi- 
dence of the growing effectiveness of demo- 
cratic government. 


The Folklore of Capitalism, by Thurman W. 
Arnold. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1937. On most best-seller lists, this provocative 
book became a center of controversy in the con- 
firmation of the author’s appointment as As- 


sistant Attorney-General of the United States. 
The volume elaborates the thesis of the au- 
thor’s Symbols of Government (1935). 


Incompetents and Dependents, by Chester 
G. Vernier, University Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, 1938. 

This is the fifth and last of a series of vol- 
umes by the author published under the gen- 
eral title, American Family Laws. In the 
present volume, the author has brought to- 
gether in comparative form the laws of the 
forty-eight states, Alaska, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Hawaii as they relate to infants, 
aliens, drunkards, and insane persons. State 
welfare agencies should find the materials of 
this volume and the selected references in- 
cluded an important addition to their legal 
libraries. 


A Study of Law Administration in Connec- 
ticut, by Charles E. Clark and Harry Shulman. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1937. 

The first intensive, long-term investigation 
of its kind, this report demonstrates the appli- 
cation of new methods and techniques in an 
original approach to the field of law. 


Bicameralism in Ohio, by Thelma I. Gris- 
wold, Flora Stone Mather College, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 1937. 

The author analyzes the bicameral structure 
of the Ohio legislature and classifies certain 
legislative practices as aids or obstacles to “ex- 
peditious action.” Within the limits of the 
investigation the study is thorough and well 
done, but the research has not been directed 
toward an evaluation of the fundamentals of 
bicameralism. 


Comparative Study of Corporate Taxes in 
Fifteen Industrial States, by Clarence L. Tur- 
ner. Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 


merce, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1938. 
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INVITATION TO THE OPEN ROAD 


Federal, state, and local governments do 
their bit for motorists 


army of vacationing motorists has already 

begun its annual trek from Middletown 
to Hoboken and back again. Henceforward 
until autumn the nation’s motorized tourists 
will take to the open road with trailer and tent 
in search of some happy hunting ground. 

The nation’s highways and byways are ready 
in much improved condition. WPA, CCC, 
State and County Road Commissions have in 
the past year given liberal subsidies to highway 
happiness in the form of new four-lane thor- 
oughfares, bridge constructions, road_resur- 
facing and repair. Dangerous kinks and 
bottle-necks have been removed, road marking 
improved, and many rail crossings removed or 
protected. Minnesota and Wisconsin have 
restricted week-end and holiday truck traffic in 
order to give vacationists clearer highways. 

All this gives free reign to the unique desire 
of American vacationists to have their good 
time in a hurry. Thoughtful also have been 
many states in smoothing the path for highway 
pleasure. Under the sanction of speed limits 
which have been revised upward in several 
states, tourists this year will legally travel faster 
than ever before. No state will require motor- 
ists of 1938 to limit their speeds to less than 
forty miles per hour on the open road. Last of 
the old, low, state-wide speed limits have dis- 
appeared within the last year when Idaho and 
Wyoming abandoned their 35 miles per hour 
limits, and New Hampshire substituted 45 for 
its 35 mile limit. Even the youngest of 
today’s traffic-tanglers can recall when state 
limits of 30 and 35 miles per hour were the 
rule; today they no longer exist, even as statu- 
tory relics. 

But such a program of pavement privileges 
demands in its negative aspect rigorous respon- 
sibilities for individual drivers. Although there 


Te vanguard of America’s increasing 


are twenty-five states this year with no speed 
limit beyond the broad general requirement 
that speeds must be reasonable and prudent, the 
mounting toll of trafic deaths is forcing upon 
all of them an entirely new concept of speed 
control which is defined as “prima facie speed 
limits.” Under this interpretation of the law, 
in the event of brushes with traffic cops, espe- 
cially in case of accidents, the burden of proof 
rests with the motorist if he was exceeding 
these limits. 


“Prima facie speed limits” adopted 

So thus year’s tourist may drive as fast as he 
likes—as fast as he can for that matter—in 
twenty-five states. But he should have a cau- 
tion. If he should run into an accident or other 
trouble in nine of these states, he is held strictly 
accountable if he was exceeding these “prima 
facie speeds”: Missouri, 25; Massachusetts, 30; 
Idaho, Rhode Island and Wyoming, 35; New 
York, 40; Florida and Oregon, 45; and Ne- 
braska, 50 miles per hour. 

In case of traffic difficulty in the remaining 
sixteen states without speed limits, and without 
“prima facie speeds,” the motorist has even 
less legal protection. He is likely to be re- 
quired to prove that his speed, however cau- 
tious and moderate, was both reasonable and 
prudent in that particular situation. 

In thirty-four states motorists are required 
to report certain types of accidents in which 
they are involved to state or local authorities. 
The table on the inside back cover of this issue 
of SratE GovERNMENT presents for its readers’ 
information a summary of state requirements 
for the reporting of accidents. 

Thus, with new freedom comes new respon- 
sibility for motorists in the states’ attempt to 
reduce highway hazards without impairing 
that basic American value—speed. 
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THE INTERSTATE CALENDAR 


May 6. At the meeting of the Spe- 
Lake Michigan cial Committee on Lake 
Fisheries Michigan Fisheries, Hon. 

Frank Graass of Wisconsin 
was chosen chairman. A number of uniform 
regulations were tentatively agreed upon and 
certain other questions are to be investigated 
during the summer months. 


May 19-21. 
Civil Service 


Eastern Regional Confer- 
ence of the Civil Service 
Assembly held at Boston. 


May 21. 
Incodel 


Meeting of the Interstate 
Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin, Skytop 
Lodge in the Poconos of Pennsylvania. 


May 24. Third conference of the 
Ohio River Ohio River Valley Water 
Pollution Sanitation Compact Com- 


mission at the Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati. F. H. Waring, 302 Depart- 
ment of State Building, Columbus, is Secretary. 


May 23-26. State Purchasing Agents 
Purchasing annual meeting at St. Louis. 
Officials G. A. Renard, 11 Park 


Place, New York City. 
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May 26. Conference on Trafic Law 
Traffic Enforcement, Northwest- 
Enforcement ern University Law School, 

Evanston, Illinois. Consult 
Lt. F. M. Kreml, Director, Traffic Safety Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University. 


Central Regional Confer- 
ence of the Civil Service 
Assembly at its headquar- 
ters, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. 


June 2-4. 
Civil Service 


Fifth annual Central States 
Probation and Parole Con- 
ference, Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Executive Secretary: William 
K. Mackey, 205 Wyandotte Building, Colum- 
bus. 


June 5-8. 
Probation 


June 13-15. Annual meeting of the Na- 
Liquor tional Conference of State 
Administrators Liquor Administrators in 

St. Paul, Minnesota. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary is Michael F. Costello, Provi- 


dence, Rhode Island. 


National Association of In- 
Insurance surance Commissioners an- 
Commissioners nual meeting with Cana- 
dian officials to form the Inter-National Con- 
ference of Insurance Commissioners, Quebec. 
Jesse G. Read, Commissioner of Insurance, 
Oklahoma, is secretary. 


June 15-16. 


June 20-22. American Society of Plan- 
Planning Officials ning Officials joint confer- 

ence with the American 
Planning and Civic Association and American 
City Planning Institute at Minneapolis. ASPO 
offices are at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. 


June 24-25. 
Governors’ 
Secretaries 


Meeting of the Conference 
of Governors’ Secretaries at 
the offices of the Council of 
State Governments, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago. 
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